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•the Rain and Snow- water that fails in a year, to run continually 
through the whole year. 

I am well aware, that this deduction is notfure; but who can 
giveafurer? However fuch as it is , I think it is more fttif- 
faclory -than a bare Negative, as is that of. thofe, who pretend, ic 
rains not enough to furnifh .fufficient quantities of water for the 
conftant running of Rivers. 

Now then,if thefe Rain-waters are fufficient to make one River 
run, they mayalfofufficeior all the reft in proportion, conli- 
deringefpecially,- jfr/2, what remains for wafte, which is fuper- 
abundant , and fecondly, what little fpace I allow to both fides 
of the River's courfe, which is but of one league on each fide. 
For, Rivers are not commonly two leagues near one another. 

It may be objected, that there are Countries where it rains but 
feldom, and fometvhere it rains not at all , and yet there are conji- 
derable Rivers. But I anfwer , that the Rivers of thofe Coun- 
tries, where if rains but feldom , do not run continually, being 
only big in Winter, but in Summer almoft qukedriedup. The 
reafonof both which eife&sis, that they being near fomehigh 
Mountains whence they come , the Snow that falls in abundance on 
thofe Hills, and ismelted afterwards, isable, as long as that water 
lafts, to make them run abundantly in Winter , leaving them dry 
when ir ceafesin Summer. 

As for the Countries where it rains not at all , there are but few 
of them in the World, The torrid Zone (where that may be more 
true than any where elfej is a Climat abundantly moiftned with 
Rains twice a year, and it may be more than thefe Northern 
Countries, at leafr. in greater plenty at certain Seafons. But if 
there fhould be any Countries where no Rain at all fhould fail, 
that will not hinder the running of Rivers there, becaufethey 
may have their fburces in other Countries where it rains, as the 
Nile in Egypt, where it rains not, 
A Letter of the Ingenious Mr, JeiTop of Broomha' in York-fhire, 

containing a further account of Damp in Mines , fromifed in 

Numb. nj.cf thefe Traffs. 
SIR,' 

IN order togive Mr.Eoy/?and you fome fatisfaction to your lafi 
Letter, I went to Winger fworth this la ft week: That which ! 
faw was little, becaufe a great part of the Pic was filled up; but I 
found two of the Colliars in the Pits adjoyning , who had been 
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fcorched-by the fulmmtinghmp (the marks of which they yet 
carried in their bands and faces ;) and from themlreceived the 
greateft part of my information. 

The fliaft of the Coal-pit is about fifteenyards deep 3 the Soy I 
a ftiff mire, fhaly about the middle of the fhaft, dry at the bot- 
tom (as they fay, though 1 obferved fome moifture about the mid- 
dle) and without any quarry of ftone 5 the ftones in the field about 
it are grit- ftone : It lies almoft at the bottom of a riling ground ,be- 
ing incompafled with Hills on all fides, except towards the Eaft, 
or rather Southeaft. 

There are three Pits which lye almoft in a direcT: line , the mid- 
dlemoft of which is that we fpeak o£ There is alfo a o 
fourth, which ftands a little higher than the reft : They o o. 
lye in this figure; o 

From the bottom run four Binks, as they call them 3 four yards 
wide, and forty yards long, except that in which they met the fie- 
ry damp, which wants four or five yards of its due length. 

The Bink in which the damp is, is the fartheft from the Air, which 
is communicated from the other Pits. 

TheSoylof this Bink fas they tell im) is a ftiff clay ; nei- 
ther can they find in it the fign of any Mineral, except Coal and 
Shale. The Coal, they fay, is abfolutely free from the Pyrites, 
with which moft of our Coals are infected. 

The Bink' in which the damp is, was wrought forward twenty 
yards on Whitfin*w\ovdz.y laft, when George Michell (one of my 
informers) going in to fetch fome of his tools with a Candle in his 
hand, and coming within four or five yards of the further end, 
found himfelf ('on a fuddain he knew not how ) invironed with 
flames. His face, his hands, brs hair, and a great part of his 
cloaths were very much burnt : He heard very little noife,al though 
one Edward Michell, who was working at the fame time in another 
Bink, told me, That both he and thofe that ftood above ground, 
heard a very great one, like a clap of thunder, and that the Earth 
fhaked ; fo that he was affraid the roof would have fain in » and 
buried him. 

This being the fir ft accident of this nature, thofe without ran, 
in a great amazement, with their candles in their hands, to fee 
what the matter was ; which were twice extinguished, but held- 
3n upon the third lighting: They fa w nothing, but met with an 
intolerable ftench of brimftone, and an heat as fcaiding as an Oven 
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half heated ( for that was their expreflion ; ) which forced them 
very fpeedily to quit the place. 

Notwitnftandingthis, they wrought forwards for about three 
weeks, and carried icon to betwixt thirty and forty yards, until 
one Henry tumefy met with the fame accident, which had for- 
merly befaln Michelle and ^Michell had alfo the misfortune to have 
his fhare in this: For, being by chance under ground, at the mouth 
of the Bink,he was fhot forth for about two or three yards,and had 
his head broken, and his body bruifed againft the further fide. 

About a week after, Edward Micbell, another of my informers, 
adventuring in again, met with the fame misfortune, and was worfe 
fcorched than any of the reft. 

The things I chiefly took notice of, were thefe *. 

i. That thofe who were in the Bink whilft it was fired , never 
heard any more noife than that which is ufually made by a flafh of 
Gun- powder in theopenair, although thofe in the other Binks,and 
out, heard a very great one. 

2. It fhot off the Turne at the mouth of the Pit, and fmall 
Coals with other rubbifh from the bottom, into the air to a cob- 
fiderable height. 

3. They could perceive no ftuell before the fire,but afterwards a 
very firong fmell of brimftone. 

4. They ufed to go with their candles low, as neer as could be 
to the bottom, becaufe they perceived the vapour to lye towards 
the roof; which, if they held their candles higher than ordinary, 
they could fee defcend like a black mift, and catch hold of the 
flame, Iengthning it to two or three handfulls ; which would ne- 
verthelefs burn after the ufual manner without any further mifchief, 
if they fuddainly held down their hands clofe to the ground. 

5. The flame would continue in the Vault for two or three mi- 
nutes after the crack : The laft time, which was the moft violent , 
they thought it continued for about half a quarter of an hour. 

6. The colour of the flame was blew, and very bright, fome- 
thing inclining towards green. 

7. Although they told me, they were fenfible of no fmell before 
the kindling of the Vapour ; yet the Colliers cloaths, that worked 
in the adjoyningPits,fmelt very ftrong of brimftone j which makes 
me fufpeft all the Pits to be infe&ed, although the air fecures them 
from mifchief. Their infenfibility I afcribe to cuftome. 

To 
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To your Quire's* I anfweras followeth : *what mofi ofthrfe 

JVu<trt's were, fuggcfted by Mr. Eoylt, may be eafily colUfldcd from the Anfweri. 

To thefirft and ficond : That damps are raoft generally obfcr- 
ved to come about the lat»er end of Mrf/,and to continue during the 
heat of Summer ; and inthofe places , which have damps all the 
year long, yet they obferve tbem to be moft violent at that feafon-' 
And I could meet with no other certain rule for any periodical re- 
turns except this Annual ; although it be certain, they do often 
return in the fame Summer. 

To the third: I never heard of damps that kindled of themfelves, 
although I have been told , that in fome places they have been 
kindled by the motion of the Sled , in which they draw their 
Coals. 

To the fourth, fifth find fixth [| : 1 can fay nothing, II Thefc three 
becaufe the Pits were ftopt ; but I rather fufpeft it f™ Aether 
to be a fluggifli vapour refting in the Vault,than other- the fume* 
wife, becaufe the motion of the air cures it not only ff b a iy°°o„ e t v, *f 
here, but in other places. the mouth of 

the Pir, wilt 
be lighted by a candle or torch? 2. Whether, If a piece of a plate, or «ny other 
flat piece of clear copper, beheld for a competent time orer the mouth of the Pit 
when the fumes afee»d, any blewifhor greenifh difcoloration will be made on the 
furface of the Mettil? 3, Whether a light body of a convenient fhape.being tyed 
to a firing, and held orer the mouth of the Pit, will be carried up and down with 
abrisknefs.thatmay argue an unufual wind, or current of rapours , coining from 
beneath? 

To the feventh : Damps generally arc held to be heavier than the 
Air 5 but this was manifeftly lighter,for it lay towards the top of 
the Bink. 

To the eighth: Upon the breaking of the fulminating damp there 
proceeded a dark finoak, of the finell and colour of that which 
proceeds from Gun-powder fired. 

To the ninth : Many Damps are feen, but many alfo are not 
feen ; which whether they be vifible or nc,is hard to tell. But I 
fuppofe, all would be vifible, had we a convenient light to view 
them by, becaufe, be they either thicker or thinner than the Air , 
thatdenfity orthinnefs will occafion a refradlion, and that mutt 
needs render them vifible. 

To tbt tenth: Some Damps will quite extinguish all thofe fires 
that are let down into them, be the never fo many fucceflively, or 
never Co great ; and fire is obferved to be fo far from curing , that 
it often creates Damps in places not otherwife fubjetS to them. In- 
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deed they are a prefent remedy, if you can fo order them as by 
their help to make a circulation of the Air through the infected 
place , otherwife they do hurt ; and thofe groves wherein they 
are forced ro break their rocks by the help of great fires, arefel- 
dome free from Damps. 

Jo the eleventh : Men ufually work in places infefted either 
by the fulminating or other Damps, after they fnppofe the Vapour 
fpent. 

To the twelfth: Damps arc common both in dry and wet 
grounds ; but 1 cannot tell in which mod. 

To the thirteenth : Damps avcobferved to be molt peftilential, 
and tokillthefuddainlielr, that are in groves not fhrred for ma- 
ny years; efpecially if liich groves have formerly had great fires 
in them. 

To the fourteenth : The general opinion of our workmen is, 
That there are fome Damps which kill by itafon of the noyfome 
llcam, and others mecrly by want of air; Which latter opinion I 
have heard difalloued by the more experienced fort. For they 
fay, there is no grove that wants Air, be it never fo deep ^ but the 
air fhignating in very deep groves or pits, the grofTer parts mnft 
needs at length feparare themfclves by their own weight, and fub- 
fidmg to the bottom, there corrupt, and confequently get malig- 
nant qualities, efpecially in the Summertime, when the Sun pro- 
motes the fermentation. Befides this, the (landing Air being in a 
fliorttime filled with the Vapours arifihg from mens bodies and 
the fteams of candles, and pafling fooften through the lungs of the 
workmen, is quickly rendred unfit for that nfe (whatsoever it is) 
to which refpiration is accommodated : And this they take to be 
the moft frequent caufe of ordinary Damps. 

To the fifteenth : Damps will often follow the water, and par- 
ticularly this fort of fiery damp, if I am rightly informed. 

An Account'of fome Books. 
I. A Philofophical Difcourfe of EARTH, relating to the Improve' 

ment of it for Vegetation and the Propagation of Plants : By }. E- 

velyn Eftfr Fellow of the R.Society. London, printed for J. Mar- 

ty n, Printer to the faid Society, jl.1676, in octavo. 

^ _A His inftructive and ufeful Difcourfe wasprefented by the 
Ingenious Author thereof to the R.Society in two Lectures, 
viz,. Jpril 1 9. and May 13. of this very Year. 

In it he fit ft defcribeth what he means by Earth ; then endea- 
vors 



